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ANNUAL CONVENTION AND PROGRESS 


As this isue of the BULLETIN goes to press, the preliminary 
program for the Ninth Annual Convention to be held in Niagara 
Falls June 6th to 10th inclusive, is about ready to be printed and 
distributed. So far as it is possible to determine, each of the 
twenty Sub-Committees of the Association will present a report. 
Four of the reports bear on the subject of Trade Apprenticeship 
training, and will be presented as one report, sub-divided. The 
reports so far received by the Managing Director are very high 
in character and complete in the information which they contain. 

Two new committees—on “Visualized Training” and on 
“Training for Foreign Commerce”—present their first reports 
this year. Both of these reports are now being printed, and 
will probably reach our members about the time they receive 
this issue of the BULLETIN. 

It is the purpose of the Managing Director to print all of 
the Sub-Committee reports and mail copies to members in time to 
afford opportunity for a careful reading and marking, so that 
members will come to the annual convention prepared for con- 
crete discussion of the problems that are treated. 

At the time this is written, nine of the Class II Trustees 
who were elected ‘by the Class “A” members had accepted their 
election, and Class III Trustees have been nominated and elected. 
It seems not desirable to announce the list of Trustees until ac- 
ceptances have been received from those who have been chosen to 
serve as Class III representatives upon the Board. It is hoped, 
however, that these acceptances will soon be in, and that President 
Park can then call the full Board together to organize and take 
over the management and direction of the Association. The plan 
of having the Association directed by a Board of Trustees was 
decided upon during the business session two years ago at the 
Chicago convention. 

This Association, like every other voluntary organization, has 


. 
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passed through many experiences during its ‘eight years of exis- 
tence. The Association has felt the effects of the present busi- 
ness depression in common with other organizations. The Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated, in accordance with the desires of 
Class “A” members, as expressed through their representatives 
at the Chicago convention. The Association has never been self- 
supporting. It was felt at the time of the Chicago convention 
that the Association should be placed upon an independent finan- 
cial basis, with an independent organization and headquarters. 
It has been a larger task than was then realized to make these 
changes effective. _Thé name of the Association was changed, 
substituting the word “Training” for the word “Schools.” Nearly 
all of the program then decided upon has now been made, or 
shortly will be made, operative. 


BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS FROM EMPLOYES 


As recently pointed out by the Cleveland News-Dealer “the 
most precious tool in business is the idea.” It has become a cus- 
tom in the larger business organizations in taking on new men to 
first look for initiative and imagination, which go to make up the 
idea-giving persons. This type of man is admittedly hard to find, 
but improvements are necessary if a business is to progress, and 
those charged with management must in some way acquire the 
necessary ideas if the management itself cannot evolve them. 

A recognition of this condition has. led to efforts, extensive in 
scope, to get suggestions from the employes, especially as these 
new thoughts relate to the operations of the business. Plans for 
making such systems effective have been quite generally tried 
out, and the Association has just issued a Special Report (No. 7) 
—“Business Suggestions from Employes.” This report is a con- 
plete survey of the business field to determine the character and 
number of industrial and commercial organizations which have 
instituted plans of this character, how these plans are operated— 
that is, the methods employed to make the plans effective—and 
results that have been obtained. The report is exhaustive, and 
includes two appendices reproducing forms used in making the 
plans effective. Also there is a list of subjects upon which sug- 
gestions are desired, and prizes or other forms of remuneration 
which are employed to compensate those who submit acceptable 
suggestions. All of the leading plans are set forth in the report, 
as well as the derivatives from the plans which have been made by 
business organizations. 
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One company recently announced that $10,000 would be dis- 
tributed in prizes for the period from June 30th to December 31, 
1920. This was an increase of $4,000 over the previous six 
months period. Four hundred and twenty-four employes won 
prizes ranging from $5 to $200 in the contest which ended June 
30, 1920 ; 2,672 employes submitted suggestions and received some 
form of remuneration. Altogether 8,850 suggestions were re- 
ceived. Since 1902 this same company has paid out more than 
$77,000 for suggestions. During the past eight years 66,000 sug- 
gestions have been received, of which more than 23,000 were 
adopted. These figures give some idea of the extent of the plan 
as operated in one large industrial organization. 

Copies of this report have been sent to all Class “A” repre- 
sentatives of member companies, and also to the presidents of 
member companies. Each Class “A” member is entitled to five 
copies of the report without charge, and additional copies may be 
purchased at practically the cost of printing same. The report 
is available only to Class “A” members. It is not sold to non- 
members. ; 


OPINIONS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


NO BUSINESS MAN IN THE HALL OF FAME 


Not a single business man is represented in the Hall of Fame. 

Why? 

One hundred and thirty-six years ago Boswell asked Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, “What is the reason we are angry at a trader’s 
having opulence?” and the latter answered : 

“Why, sir, the reason is (though I don’t undertake to prove 
that there is a reason) we see no qualities in trade that should 
entitle a man to superiority. We are not angry at a soldier’s 
getting riches because we see that he possesses qualities that we 
have not. 

“If a man returned from battle having lost one hand and 
with the other full of gold, we feel that he deserved the gold; 
but we cannot think that a fellow sitting all day at his desk is 
entitled to get above us. A merchant may perhaps be a man of 
enlarged mind, ‘but there is nothing in trade connected with an 
enlarged mind.” 

The same feeling still lurks in the popular mind today. 

It’s surprising how little regard the average man on the street 
has for the qualities which make for success in business. 
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A man like James J. Hill may build a railroad and open up 
thousands of miles of country; Cecil Rhodes may develop a con- 
tinent ; Marshall Field may create the greatest retail merchandis- 
ing institution in the world; Julius Rosenwald may penetrate 
every hamlet in the United States with his mail-order business ; 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis may make a national weekly of a defunct 
magazine; F. W. Woolworth may dot a thousand cities with his 
five-and-ten-cent stores; John D. Rockefeller may carry Amer- 
ican oil to every part of the world; Henry Ford may revolutionize 
manufacturing methods— 

But-— 

Their names do not live after them. 

The impression persists that business is a dignified form of 
thievery. Profits are regarded as so much loot taken from the 
other fellow. 

Possibly at one time there was a reason for this attitude, but 
the ethics of trade are today as honorable as those of any other 
calling. 

One cannot imagine modern business being conducted along 
the lines of the old-time horse trade, where it was a case of each 
party scheming to make the other fellow lose. 

In modern business the basis for success is service, and real 
service is of necessity based upon genuine interest in the other 
fellow. Every transaction must be mutually profitable—the buyer 
must be as well satisfied as the seller. This is the ideal and the 
practice of most business men. 

That the public is so lacking in appreciation of the service of 
business men is due to a failure to understand the principles of 
business. 

We can look for a change when the practices of business be- 
come more standardized and when the schools and universities 
begin earnestly to train young men and women for business ca- 
reers. 

In the meantime, business men must go ahead, doing the jobs 
which should be done, and letting the credit or discredit fall 
where it will—William Feather. 


THE DUTY OF A CORPORATION 


“It is the duty of this corporation to do more than sell insur- 
ance. We are bound up with the whole life of this nation and 
can progress only as the nation progresses. I believe that every 
man should strive to be the well-rounded man, to get all the 
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knowledge he can on every conceivable subject. In this way he 
gains the wider perspective which enables him to put more in his 
business. Our duty is to do more than just the job in front of us. 
This company of ours buys bonds and mortgages not merely be- 
cause it seeks an investment that will give it a returmm for its 
money, but because it wants to help the nation at large, to sta- 
bilize business generally, to encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of our country. The success of a corporation is not to be 
measured by the dollars and cents that it turns over for itself, 
but by what it is doing as one unit in a great group of business 
organizations to promote the welfare of all and the happiness of 
each individual worker. Success, individually or collectively, is 
not to be measured by money, but by service.”—Forest L. Dryden, 
President, the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 





SHALL THE UNITED STATES PAY THE GERMAN 
WAR INDEMNITY? 


By reason of the peculiar circumstances growing out of the 
failure of the United States to ratify the Versailles treaty and 
the consequent absence of any representative of the United States 
from the discussions which have taken place with representatives 
of the German government at Paris, Spa and London, the eco- 
nomic interests of the United States in the method of paying the 
indemnity have been almost entirely ignored. But students of 
economics know that certain effects are bound to follow certain 
causes and that results will assert themselves in obedience to laws 
that neither peace treaties, parliaments, reichstags, threats of re- 
prisals nor the fiats of premiers can alter. The peace settlement 
is at heart not one of boundaries or nationalities, but of economic 
agreements, and in those agreements the United States has an 
interest profound and far-reaching. England and France may 
dictate terms to Germany based solely on their natural desire to 
extract a maximum of benefits while suffering a minimum of 
injuries, but in future years the policies they lay down now are 
bound to effect all the trade of the world and hence every indus- 
try and every citizen of the United States. 

The world is an economic unit and, in the end, great losses 
of wealth through such wholesale agencies of destruction as the 
late war fall on those who possess the most. It is impossible to 
cause loss to an individual or a nation that has nothing. In one 
way or another, during the next fifty years the United States will 
pay most of the cost of the European war. With higher manu- 
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facturing costs, higher standards of living, greater productive and 
greater consuming capacities than any other nation in the world, 
the United States will be the natural, economic target for every 
other nation in the world. 

This point was brought out by Professor Simon N. Patten: 
“This world debt may be met in two ways. If we let blind forces 
decide who shall bear the loss, a great financial panic will occur. 
World values will fall to a far greater extent than the loss actu- 
ally incurred and he will bear the burden whose values relative 
to others fall the most. The nominal bearers of burdens are thus 
not their ultimate bearers. The French did not pay the indem- 
nity of the war of 1870. The bills were settled by the financial 
panic of 1873 through which America lost more than France be- 
cause her values were more inflated and hence less stable. Fix 
the payment of the present war debt as treaties may, England and 
America will bear the burden of it if a financial panic determines 
on whom the payment shall rest. From him that hath shall be 
taken, is the crude law of panics, and who is he who hath but 
America? Our war debt and the inflation of money and credit 
which goes with it amounted to thirty billion dollars. The depres- 
sion due to a world panic would cost us a like sum. Together 
our losses would be a quarter of the two hundred billion of values 
we had when the war began.”—“The Americas,” published by 
the National City Bank of New York. 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST THINGS IN BUSINESS 


One of the biggest things I have learned in business, one of 
the controlling policies of my life, is this: The moment you have 
found out that you can do a thing in one way, and that this one 
way depends for its success upon outside factors which you can- 
not control, then immediately start to devise some other way, so 
that no set of circumstances can leave you helpless. I learned 
that lesson in all bitterness. But it is also a lesson for others. 
I am certain that we should have fewer failures in this world if 
people would learn that more than one road leads to success.”— 
George Eastman, President of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


THIS IS NO TIME TO PRESS FOR AN 
UNDUE ADVANTAGE 
“The present administration stands pledged to use its utmost 
endeavors for the development of American business, foreign 
and domestic. It has already begun work upon these problems, 
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and is formulating a definite program of development. In this 
the national finances will play a very important part, requiring 
the reframing of our revenue laws which affect internal taxation 
and import duties. 

“With the settlement of our international relations and the 
defining of the German indemnity, we ought to reach a stabilized 
condition which should result in a large business expansion. 
President Harding has chosen for his advisors men not only inti- 
mately but sympathetically in touch with American business in 
all its different avenues. There is also a disposition on the part 
of the Congress to give more and more attention to the develop- 
ment of business, not only for the purpose of increasing the gen- 
eral welfare but as the only means of relief of unemployment and 
the increase of prosperity. 

“It would be futile to underestimate the difficult problems 
which must be faced and solved, arising out of the general exhaus- 
tion which has come to the world as the result of the war. The 
advice of expert business men will be needed for their solution 
through the cooperation and coordination of all the elements of 
power throughout the nation. 

“It is very necessary, under present conditions, that American 
business enterprises should deal with their employes in a way to 
commend themselves to their sense of justice and, at the same 
time, keep in mind the necessities of the consumer. Failure in 
either respect will embarrass industry and those who are attempt- 
ing to revive business, and greatly delay their program. This is 
no time to press for an undue advantage. It is time to cultivate 
a friendly relation between all the different elements of produc- 
tion whether represented by investment or by labor. Putting the 
nation in that state of mind will be the beginning of a new era 
of prosperity.—Vice-President Coolidge. 


THE NEED OF BETTER EDUCATION 


Such education as man gives himself today prevents each new 
generation from stagnating in brutish ignorance, folly and pain. 
But far better education is needed to reduce the still appalling 
sum of error, injustice, misery and stupidity. 

Even the most civilized nations have not yet learned to settle 
international disputes by a court of expert judges, or to prevent 
national violence and law-breaking by an international police. 
Theft, arson and murder are still honored, provided they be done 
wholesale by a nation. And the wise opinion is that the only 
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sure preventive of war is by educating men to think of it as a 
futile crime. 

But man must learn. Until man knows how to arrange na- 
. tional affairs so that no willing, capable worker shall be miserable 
in enforced idleness, education is incomplete—Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. 


WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT? 


“Scientific Management is that kind of management which 
conducts a business or affairs by standards established by facts 
or truths gained through systematic observation, experiment or 
reasoning.” —Col. George D. Babcock of the Holt Manufacturing 
Company. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. is conducting an adver- 
tising class, primarily for Winchester employes, although the 
meetings are open to all advertising men and women of New 
Haven, and have been well attended by representatives of other 
business firms. 


The S. F. Bowser Co. has found the system of awarding 
bonuses in addition to wages to operate satisfactorily. The sug- 
gestion was made by some of the employes in the heavy tank 
shop, and was adopted there, and also in the light tank shop by 
the company. Under the plan all employes are assured the regu- 
lar hourly rate, which was determined after a careful study of 
the amount of work that a man should readily accomplish. A 
bonus is awarded for additional work performed by the employes 
in these departments. No change has been made by the company 
in what it considers a fair day’s work. From a company publica- 
tion we learn that a number of employes of the two departments 
have materially added to their weekly payroll since the adoption 
of the plan. 


The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. disbursed 
$432,308.30 under its “plan for employes pensions, disability bene- 
fits and death benefits” during the year 1920. This amount repre- 
sents an average annual outlay of about $26.50 per employe, but 
requires no contribution from employes; nevertheless the com- 
pany states it is not a charity, and should not be regarded as such. 
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“It is the effort of a corporation which tries not to be soulless on 
behalf of the welfare of those who serve it. It is good business.” 


The Schwarzenbach-Huber School Graduates Citizens 


Closing exercises of the American Naturalization School in 
the Schwarzenbach-Huber Company plant, West Hoboken, N. J., 
were held recently. The event was marked with a dinner 
attended by about sixty persons, including Henry Ruegg, Jr., one 
of the members of the firm, Superintendent of Schools Arthur O. 
Smith and Amos L. Flake, principal of Emerson school. 

A well selected program was rendered by the pupils, at which 
they showed the excellent progress they made in reading and writ- 
ing the English language during the short time the school was 
established. 

During the evening citizenship certificates were presented to 
four of the men pupils by Superintendent Smith. 

This plant was the first and only one in which Americaniza- 
tion work was carried on through the State Board of Education. 

The school convened three nights a week, namely, Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings from five to seven o’clock. At 
six, a ten minute recess was given at which time the firm furnished 
coffee, sandwiches and cake. 

When the school year opened there were sixty-five enrolled. 
At the close of the session there were fifty who finished. Of this 
number forty-one received certificates of merit showing that they 
completed fifty or more nights at the evening school. Six men in 
the third year class received certificates showing that they had 
completed the course in Americanization. This certificate when 
presented by any one taking out naturalization papers would help 
him considerably in getting over his examination. 


How R. H. Macy & Company Have Planned for an 
Efficient Organization 

Mr. Percy S. Straus, Vice-President of R. H. Macy & Co., in 
an article contributed to a company publication, says that the time 
has come to “get together.” Mr. Straus sets forth at some length 
how the management of the company has planned to develop the 
most efficient and best paid organization in any New York depart- 
ment store. 

“Plans to this end have been maturing for over 15 years and 
our desire to carry them through is still the same. Bonuses and 
commissions on sales were inaugurated with this in mind. The 
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start and development of the department of training were made as 
a further step in the same direction. The separation of employ- 
_ ment from the other managerial functions resulting in the estab- 
lishment of a well-organized and centralized employment depart- 
ment was another part of the same plan. Still more recently the 
organization of the bureau of statistics and of the planning de- 
partment was a further development of the same ambition. 

“These and many other improvements have now made it pos- 
sible for us to select by means of well planned tests only the best 
from among the many applicants for positions. Having secured 
them we can train them in the most effective methods so that 
they can master the technicalities of their work quickly and ad- 
vance in salary and position as rapidly as possible. At the same 
time statistics are being compiled which give us an accurate gauge 
of the value of this selection and training. Finally with the aid 
of well-matured plans based on a knowledge of the facts we can 
look ahead and map out our course with some assurance of accur- 
acy not dependent on the hit or miss methods of the past.” 


NEWSY NOTES 


The second comptometer class given at the Lynn works of the 
General Electric Co. on March 17th completed the eighth week 
of its work. This second class was made up entirely of begin- 
ners who had never previously had any acquaintance with the 
operation of the calculating machine. The attendance of this 
class has been admirable and the progress of the work has been 
very pleasing. It is expected that a good many of the members 
will be able to complete the entire course in a shorter time than 
anticipated. As fast as their work is finished they will be replaced 
by other applicants from the long waiting list. 


The first sales school class for 1921 of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co. started on January 17th and ended on March 12th. The 
class was for truck salesmen only. The salesmen after graduation 
are placed with selling agencies throughout the country and their 
instruction enables them to market the Pierce-Arrow car to best 
advantage. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Co. is conducting an executive 
training course, the object of which is to increase the efficiency 
of the minor executives of the company. 
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DISBURSING THE PAY-ROLL 


At the Request of a Class “A” Member Company the Managing 
Director’s Office Has Gathered and Here Presents Data on the 
Advantages and the Disadvantages of Meeting the Pay-Roll by 
Check Instead of Paying Cash. The Request for Information Was 
Met by Prompt and Numerous Replies, and the Different View- 
points and Methods in Operation in Member Companies Are Set 
Forth for the Benefit of All Our Members Who May Be Inter- 
ested in This Problem. 


In response to a request from a Class “A”? Member Company 
for information pertaining to the disbursement of pay-rolls by 
check, a questionaire was sent to all Class “A” Member Com- 
panies appealing for data regarding the pay-roll disbursement 
methods in general use among the members, together with the 
advantages accredited to each particular form. Samples of 
voucher checks were also requested. 

The replies were gratifyingly prompt and numerous, and the 
information contained in them was clear and concise if not rang- 
ing very widely afield. In fact the answers were largely con- 
fined to an outline of the company’s general practice in disburs- 
ing its pay-roll, with a brief statement of the writer’s view of the 
advantages of the method in use. 


Voucher Checks 

In nearly every case the representative explaining the com- 
pany’s pay-roll policy enclosed a sample voucher check. These 
checks vary all the way from a simple bank check to highly com- 
plicated money order forms. The check of one company, pay- 
able to order of employe, gives the employe’s name, working 
check number, and the amount due. An analysis of the employe’s 
pay appears on another sample form, while still another bears 
upon its face, in addition to the date drawn, the period covered 
by the compensation. A fourth check embodies an elaborate 
scheme of self-identification of the employe in the shape of a 
money order planned to overcome the customary hesitation of 
retail merchants and others with whom wage workers commonly 
have business relations to accept a check in place of cash. One 
or two companies use differently colored checks for the different 
departments of their plants—one color for the factory and another 
for the office, etc. 


Advantages of Paying by Check 
As expressed by our correspondents, the advantages of paying 
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by check would seem to over-balance those assured by a cash 
disbursement. A résumé of the former would read somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) Conservation of time. 

(2) Diminishes risk of loss. . 

(3) Eliminates the necessity of handling money. 

(4) Expedites the ceremony of paying off—more especially 
where a large force is concerned. 

(5) Clerical work in connection with disbursement simplified. 

(6) Cashed and cancelled check the most satisfactory form of 
receipt and proof of payment of wages. 

(7) Errors in pay-roll accounting more easily discovered. 

(8) Convenience of check for filing. 

(9) Familiarizes the worker with up-to-date methods of ex- 
change. 


Advantages of Paying Cash 

The following are the advantages attributed to pay-roll dis- 
bursement in cash: 

(1) Workers apt to regard a check with disfavor as a com- 
plicated and inconvenient way of being paid off. 

(2) Avoids the difficulty—sometimes an embarrassing one— 
of getting checks cashed. 

(3) Eliminates the practice of cashing the check in a saloon 
with the resulting temptation to invest immediately. 

(4) No record of uncashed checks to be kept. 

The chief objection to payment by check; namely, the discon- 
tentment of the worker with a method of payment that makes it 
necessary for him to go through what to him is a more or less 
complicated process of converting his pay check into money 
before it is any good to him, is met by a number of companies 
by furnishing facilities within the organization for the cashing of 
checks. Others make special arrangements with stores and banks 
in the neighborhood to honor the company’s money order. 

In nota few cases, companies make a distinction between 
their weekly and monthly pay-rolls—the weekly worker, as pre- 
sumably more inexperienced in converting a check into money, 
being paid in cash. The complexities of the laws of certain states 
also make payment in cash advisable by the industrial plants with- 
in their borders. 


Typical Disbursing Methods 
The following excerpts from letters outlining the payroll dis- 
bursement policies of the writers’ companies have been selected 
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as representative of the various disbursing methods generally in 
vogue, together with the arguments in their favor: 

An Ohio Company: “Replying to your letter of March 14th 
with reference to information pertaining to paying employes by 
check: Would advise that we are enclosing a sample check such 
as is used on our regular pay-roll. You will note by this check 
there is a stub attached on which is made an analysis of the em- 
ploye’s pay. It is filled out and left attached to the check when 
presented to the employe. The advantages of paying by check 
are many. A few of the more important ones are as follows: 

“Tt eliminates all the objectionable features that surround the 
handling of money; checking at the banks; transporting it from 
the bank to the pay office; making a recheck of same, and loss of 
time of the employe calling at the Pay Office or at any central 
office where all employes are paid, if paid in cash. There is, as 
you appreciate, considerable temptation in the handling of cash. 
The check system avoids this. It gives the employer a better rec- 
ord of the amount paid to the employe as proof in case of error, 
or contention of error in his pay. It makes it possible to pay the 
man right at his work which is a mutual convenience. It re- 
quires no more help in the pay office than under the system of 
paying in cash, and you of course appreciate that the larger em- 
ployers, where their pay-roll semi-monthly amounts to over a mil- 
lion dollars, the handling of this amount is no small item, when 
you consider that to make distributions to the thousands of em- 
ployes, it must be so split up in denominations that each man can 
be paid his portion requiring a considerable amount of small 
change. The check system does away entirely with this objec- 
tionable feature, which in itself is very bad.” 


A Minnesota Company: “The main and most important ad- 
vantage in paying in this manner is to avoid the handling of large 
sums of money. We pay weekly and any mistakes on our pay- 
roll accounting are easily checked up.” 

A Chicago Company: “There are many advantages in pay- 
ing by check. The first and perhaps the greatest is the element of 
safety both to the employer and the employe. The employer does 
not run the risk of having his paymaster killed and his money 
taken in a hold-up and the employe is not running the risk of be- 
ing waylaid and his money taken from him on his way home. The 
check is not good until endorsed by the payee and if it happens 
to be given to the wrong party or is lost by the employe, payment 
can be stopped at the bank and the money recovered. An employe 
cannot claim his pay was short for the reason that the check is 
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always accessible and is a receipt at all times. There are many 
other minor advantages which are hardly necessary to mention 
which any paymaster will recognize. 

: “We are enclosing sample of our voucher check and enclose 
also samples of our payrolls and time cards as they are all drawn 
from the same plates and will give you a better idea of the advan- 
tages of our system in regard to the time saved both in the time- 
keeping and payroll departments, as well as insuring absolute cor- 
rectness.” 

A Connecticut Company: “This company has paid its em- 
ployes by check for so many years that we have forgotten that 
there were any disadvantages attached to such a system. To 
overcome some of the objections of individuals to handling 
checks ; that is, the possible difficulty in converting them into cash, 
several stores as well as banks in the immediate vicinity of our 
office have agreed to cash our payroll checks if presented within 
twenty-four hours from date of check—this without identification. 
When the checks are cashed by bank, the bank of course hopes 
to encourage additional depositors to patronize their bank, like- 
wise the stores. This company pays off twice a month, the dis- 
tribution of the checks to our 4,000 employes covering a period of 
two days. The checks are placed in window envelopes which dis- 
close the name on the check, thus saving addressing the envel- 
opes. The pay envelopes containing checks are distributed to 
department heads and thence to department and division super- 
visors for distribution, thus the paying off is expedited.” 

An Oklahoma Company: ‘We have had considerable trouble 
in our plant, since the beginning of our work, arriving at a satis- 
factory arrangement in the payment of men. We first paid by 
cash, then later by the ordinary check. In both cases, men too 
freely spent the cash, or cashed the check and carelessly spent the 
money. In addition they had considerable trouble in getting 
merchants and others to cash these checks. This was because of 
the nation-wide epidemic of bad check artists. This made the 
matter of personal check cashing somewhat a hazard. We there- 
fore, devised a new check, which was a self-identification scheme. 

“Under the present plan, upon receiving his check, the em- 
ploye writes his name in the upper left hand corner, then this is 
initialed by the cashier making the payment. He then takes this 
to-his merchant, doctor or lawyer and presents in payment of 
his account. His second signature is then required in the lower 
left hand corner. This signature must tally with the one in the 
upper left hand corner. I am enclosing a sample of the same.” 
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An Ohio Company: “I am enclosing herewith a copy of our 
pay check which we use for paying employes’ wages at our quar- 
ries only. At our bank we maintain a separate “pay-roll” account 
for the purpose of handling these checks through the bank. We 
issue from 1,200 to 1,500 of these checks each month, covering 
our semi-monthly pay-roll, and find it convenient in checking up 
with the bank monthly to handle our pay checks in a separate 
account from our bank account on which we issue voucher checks. 

We find the pay checks most satisfactory as our employes are 
spread over an area of four or five miles and this enables us to 
pay them while at their work. Any other method would mean a 
great amount of time lost and would not be so safe. By using the 
addressograph it takes a very short time to write up our pay-roll 
sheets and the same plates are used in filling the employe’s name 
on pay checks.” 


A‘ Niagara Falls Company: “In distributing our weekly pay- 
roll we pay in cash, but our monthly payroll is by check. We 
believe it is more convenient to pay weekly in cash than by check. 
We have each one on the weekly payroll sign a receipt.” 


A St. Louis Company: “The check method has been adopted 
by us largely because we are in an isolated position and we 
thought it safer for the men to have a check than cash, to dis- 
courage robberies or anything of this sort, and also we did not 
like to have that much cash at our plant. The clerical work is 
possibly simpler with the check system; it gives a good record 
and the cashed and cancelled check is a very satisfactory form 
of receipt and proof of payment of wages. 

“One great objection to check system is now removed through 
prohibition. We used to wish we could pay cash and avoid our 
men going to saloons to cash their checks, but this factor, of 
course, is now removed.” 


An Illinois Company: “The advantages of paying by check 
are: Eliminating danger of robbery; check acting as receipt; 
expediting the payment of the roll, especially where a large vol- 
ume of business is handled.” 


A Maryland Company: “We pay all monthly salaried people 
by check. This includes our traveling salesmen and executives. 
We pay all weekly salaries in currency. These sums are included 
in our weekly expense voucher to the proper accounts. Our 
voucher check is no different in form from our standard check. 

“There would be no advantage in issuing checks to our weekly 
wage people. The disadvantage would be a great deal of unnec- 
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essary check writing and book records. The only reason we use 
checks in payment of monthly salaries is because frequently the 
persons are not at headquarters. I might say that we also issue 
_ to our traveling people checks in the adjustment of traveling 
expenses.” 

A Minnesota Company: “Our reasons for changing from the 
cash method of disbursing of the pay-roll to the check method 
are as follows: 

“Our plant covers two sides of the street, and our pay-roll 
includes office, warehouse, factories and special help. We first 
had them all come to our cashier’s office to get their pay enve- 
lopes. As our institution grew, this became rather embarrassing 
and so for the past year or more, we have taken the pay enve- 
lopes directly to the employes working on the other side of the 
street. 

“Every pay day it was necessary for us to go to the bank and 
get a large amount of cash. While we had the auto that was sent 
up for the cash very well guarded, nevertheless, the number of 
bold robberies that were taking place prompted us to decide to 
change over to the check pay-roll plan. 

“The only objection we ever had to the check pay-roll plan 
was in the old days a certain percentage of the employes took 
their checks to the saloons to be cashed and always left a certain 
percentage of it there.” 

A New York Company: “In reply to the inquiry regarding 
disbursing the pay-roll by check, we might ask the question, ‘Why 
Pay by Check?’ Our experience has been that unless it becomes 
a great hazard to handle cash, the cash is far ahead of check. 
We have paid by cash, with the exception of about two years, 
during our existence; during 1916 and 1917 we paid by check 
and found it to be very unsatisfactory. Some of the disadvan- 
tages were as follows: 

“First. The workmen did not like it, as hei could not read- 
ily get their checks cashed. Our banks would not remain open 
during the evening of pay day, and the merchants did not always 
have the ready cash for cashing the checks. We are located in 
a small town, which is a disadvantage in this respect. We con- 
sidered the desires of the workmen to be the greatest argument 
in favor of cash payment. 

“Second. We found our men slipping out during working 
hours to get their checks cashed, which was a waste of time and 
it did not look well for the reputation of the company, as efficient 
managers. 
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“Third. Merchants in town did not like checks, as they 
usually had to obtain a one-day loan from the bank to enable 
them to cash the checks. They also complained that many men 
who did not trade with their particular stores would come in to 
have their checks cashed and then perhaps after all their avail- 
able cash was exhausted, some one would come in with a check 
to pay his bill and then it was a case of rush around town to get 
money to accommodate a customer. 

“Fourth. Merchants would show the various men’s checks to 
other employes, thus publishing the amount of salaries certain 
men received. 

“Fifth. It was found that it took longer to take care of the 
pay-roll by check than by cash. Some checks, if they happened 
to be small, were never returned to the bank, consequently we 
had to keep a constant record of uncashed checks. It took a long 
time each week to check up the bank balance. We had checks 
that were not cashed for two years. 

“Sixth. Not very important, but the poor boy who has to 
take his pay home to his wife had no chance to sneak a bit out 
when the check was used. 

“Some of the advantages are: 

“First. Safety in handling. You run some chance in being 
robbed if cash is used, but if the cash is insured, the employes 
bonded and cash well guarded from the time it comes from the 
bank to the time it is paid out, the hazard is reduced to a min- 
imum. Therefore, the greatest argument for the check is dis- 
counted considerably. 

“Second. A check is a receipt for pay. Our method has 
been always to send out a card in advance of pay day showing 
the workman’s pay in detail. This allows errors to be corrected 
before pay day. When paying by cash, we require the workmen 
to sign the card and turn it in when pay is distributed. We thus 
get a receipt for pay through the card. Therefore, the second 
advantage of the check over cash does not accomplish any more 
than can be accomplished by cash. 

“In conclusion, would say that check is not as desirable as 
cash from any point of view, and why not pay the workmen the 
way they wish to be paid? We would be pleased to hear the 
arguments in favor of check when published. Perhaps we have 
overlooked some of the advantages and may change our opinion 
when the subject is presented by those who have found it to be 
the better way.” 


A Virginia Company: “We do not disburse our pay-rolls by 
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check except that of our traveling salesmen, in which cases we 
use our ordinary voucher. We are interested in the matter, how- 
_ ever, and would be glad to get the information and experience 
of others who are using the check method.” 

A New York City Company: “I take pleasure in sending 
you herewith a specimen check such as is used by our organiza- 
tion in paying the salaries of all of our employes. This specimen 
check includes, in addition to the check itself, the employe’s stub 
and the office stub, each of which is self-explanatory. The ad- 
vantages of making salary payments by check are self-evident. 
The receipt which is obtained for each payment, and the con- 
venience of the check for filing are recognized by all, and, in 
addition, attention should be called to the fact that, as we have 
our own Banking Department in the first floor of our building, 
the employes are permitted to cash their salary checks on Com- 
pany time at this bank.” 

A Chicago Company: “The principal object and advantage 
in paying by check is that it is safer and quicker to handle. 
However, we have always furnished facilities to our employes 
whereby they may cash the checks on the plant. The check al- 
ways furnishes a receipt covering payment made to the employe 
in case of dispute. In some places it is necessary to pay by cash 
instead of check on account of the State laws.” 

A Pennsylvania Company: “Our pay-roll check is a simple 
bank check, no other wording than on a personal check. It 
avoids handling of money, prevents error in counting money; 
is a receipt.” 

An Ohio Company: “We enclose a sample of the check used 
in paying our mill employes. We use different colors for factory 
and office.” 

A New York Company: “Our Society pays part of its em- 
ployes by cash and the balance by check, semi-monthly. It is our 
practice to pay all amounts in excess of fifty dollars by check 
which, however, is not of the voucher style. Our payrolls are 
prepared on addressograph machines, and the receipts for cash 
payments as well as the checks are prepared on that machine, the 
class of payment being indicated by a symbol on the roll. 

“I am enclosing a sample check, as requested, and would call 
your attention to the fact that each check bears upon its face in 
addition to the date drawn, the period covered by the compen- 
sation.” 

A Philadelphia Company: “The Company for a large part of 
the office payroll, including manufacturing department, salesmen, 
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etc., uses an ordinary check, different in style but not in form 
from any other check. When we come to the factory side we do 
not use the check system in our plants universally, but in three 
or four branches we do use the payroll check—the largest pay- 
roll in amount and number using a payroll check for about 450 
individuals. 

“Ae regular company voucher check is issued for the total 
amount of the payroll, or, in cases where deductions are to be 
made and reimbursements to the treasury effected, two or more 
checks; for instance, let us assume we have a payroll of wages 
earned of $10,000. Advance payments have been made to the 
men during the week or two weeks’ period of $500, taken from 
petty cash; $1,000 has been deducted on the payroll for material 
delivered to the men, deductions on account of subscriptions, 
rentals, etc. With the total wages earned of $10,000, we draw 
one check to payroll account of $8,500, one to the cashier for 
$500, reimbursing him for the advance, and $1,000 to the comp- 
troller to pay for the other deductions enumerated above. 

“The special account in the bank, known as payroll account, 
now has a deposit of $8,500, created by the above-mentioned 
check, signed by the treasurer and countersigned by some proper 
officer. The payroll account being in funds, checks are now 
made out for each individual on the payroll, which checks are 
signed by one individual—say the comptroller. These checks do 
not need to be countersigned because the proper expenditure has 
already been attested by the two original signatories to the total 
payroll check, and the one signature on the payroll check is sim- 
ply to pass the funds to the proper individual, which might have 
been done by a paymaster using the cash envelope system. 

“The payroll check is an ordinary check, simply designating 
on the face of it that it is for the payroll of the A-B department 
for week ending April 9th, being payment in full for wages to 
that date. The endorsement of the check, of course, is sufficient 
acknowledgment of its receipt. Checks uncalled for are held in 
the office in an unclaimed wage account until they are called for, 
as a man may be away from his factory, or sick. If he should 
not call for his check in the space of three months, and we had 
no knowledge of his whereabouts, the money would be turned 
back to the general treasury, crediting profit and loss. 

“The advantages of the payroll check are the time saved in 
computing the proper denominations to take out of the bank; in 
small places, doing away with the necessity of the bank providing 
specie several days in advance, and transporting same to the local 
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town at a certain cost; the time saved in counting the money, 
enveloping same, and the danger of errors in this enveloping; 
safety in transmission when gangs are working at distant portions 
of the factory yard; doing away with the danger of transporting 
specie from the bank to the yard; the evidence in writing that the 
man received the money called for by the payroll, avoiding fu- 
ture disputes and the taking of a receipt; doing away with all 
receipts of any kind; the ability to check up the payroll with the 
cancelled checks by the auditors; the absence of the trouble and 
danger of storing unpaid envelopes for the period above men- 
tioned, checks being easier and safer to handle. 

“What has been said presupposed arrangements with the local 
bank to cash the checks and the successful encouragement of 
men to deposit checks or have them cashed at the bank rather 
than at merchandising stores. Too often the store will take ad- 
vantage of the assistance given in cashing a check by charging 
a commission or premium, or concealing same under an over- 
charge to the men. The man, also, being in funds immediately 
when the check is cashed by the store, will probably spend more 
than he would be likely to on second thought. 

“Endorsements on the check must be carefully watched, as 
we have known many cases in the South where storekeepers will 
cash the check and also offer to endorse same. While you may 
answer that this is up to the bank clearing the check or the bank 
guaranteeing the last endorsement, it has caused a great deal of 
trouble and dispute, weakening the moral safeguard in the minds 
of many of the men that an endorsement of the check is a receipt. 
Discrimination should be used in the class of men that are to 
handle these checks. If they belong to the lowest class of com- 
mon labor, the difficulty in getting them cashed or cashed prop- 
erly, as noted above, becomes very large. In a majority of cases 
' the men will be found to be unable to write their names and will 
have to resort to the legal device of ‘X’—‘His mark’ witnessed. 

“Where banks and stores are not available—and we say 
stores, although we have belittled their function in cashing checks 
—it is often a hardship to the employe to pay by check. We 
have in mind several construction companies in country towns 
where men have come to the company’s office and received their 
checks without any opportunity to utilize them—compelling the 
company to draw out temporarily a large petty cash fund and 
offer to cash the checks co-incidental with their being paid. This 
undesirable feature destroys a great many of the advantages of 
the payroll check. 
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“Trouble with the banks has been known—especially in the 
summer time when the clothing becomes moist through perspira- 
tion—where a man crumples up his check and thrusts it in his 
pocket and it becomes so mutilated that the bank refuses to accept 
it. Or again, the order of mind in certain classes recognizing 
the solemnity of bearing about with them the legal tender, the 
check is often thrust into a hat or torn pocket and lost—much 
trouble ensuing. 

“In short, we favor the payroll check wherever it can be put 
in to advantage, realizing that like any other piece of machinery 
a certain amount of education—or rather intelligence and proper 
safeguards—must be placed around the use of the check to make 
it a success.” 

A Railway Company: “It has been the custom of this railway 
company to pay their employes by pay check issued by the pay- 
master and drawn on the treasurer for the past twenty-five or 
thirty years and we have found this plan very advantageous. 
We do not run a pay-car over the road to distribute these checks, 
but send them direct to each agent for delivery on certain dates 
in the month; payment being made semi-monthly, it being neces- 
sary for the agent to know the individual to whom he delivers 
the pay check and take his receipt for same or to have him prop- 
erly identified by other employes or the time-keeper. These 
checks are made bankable and when endorsed by the payee can 
be collected through the banks without expense. At small sta- 
tions along the line where no banks are located the treasurer 
arranges for the agent to have sufficient funds to cash the checks, 
although the merchants are generally anxious to perform this 
service, and in that way the employe is able to pay his bills to the 
local merchants promptly on receipt of his wage-check. We be- 
lieve that the employes are better satisfied in receiving a wage- 
check which they can deposit in the bank for their credit and 
then pay their bills by bank checks, which would be more satis- 
factory than to pay out cash and not have any means of estab- 
lishing their credit. If an employe is absent from duty the day 
the checks are delivered or is at home sick, the agent is per- 
mitted to retain the check a few days in order to make the pay- 
ment as soon as the employe returns to duty, otherwise the check 
is returned to the paymaster where it is held for future delivery, 
as may be called for. 

“We have experienced no trouble in dealing with all classes 
of employes on this basis and believe that the plan is safer for 
the employe and the railway than any other method.” 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 






The Chicago Chapter Held an Enthusiastic Meeting with Vestibule 
, Training as the Subject Under Discussion—President Park and 
Professor Irving Fisher Were the Principal Speakers at the 
Southern New England Chapter Dinner and Meeting, and There 
Was a Large and Representative Audience Present—The New 
York City Chapter Held a Dinner and Discussion of the Relations of 
the Educational Institutions to Industrial and Commercial Organi- 
zations. A Large Number of the Leading Educators of the City 
Were Present and Participated in the Discussion—The Industrial 
and Public Schools Relation Section of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
Discussed “The Vocational Demands in the Pittsburgh District.” 


Chicago Chapter 
A meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Training was held March 21st at the Union 
League Club at 6 p.m. The subject of the evening was Vestibule 
Training. Mr. Sheldon introduced Miss Laken of Marshall Field 
& Company’s Study. She said inasmuch as their training was so 
short it might well be called a storm-door training instead of a 
vestibule school. Of their 10,000 employes 3,000 are salespeople 
who meet the public. The others are office clerks, stock-room 
people, etc. After the new employes are hired and have had their 
physical examination they are introduced to the study teacher. 
They have one day in the study which for most of them seems 
all too long because they wish to start selling. This is what 
they learn: 
1. A regard for system. 
2. The organization of the house. 
3. Their own relation to the : 
a. Section manager or buyer who represents merchandis- 
ing and manufacture. 
b. Floor manager who represents the credit department 
and discipline. 
‘ c. Inspector who represents a system, shipping, packing, 
auditing, billing, etc. 
d. Customer. 
They must get into the spirit of the store through its history 
and ideals. 
4. Technical instruction. 
a. Making checks. This is really a psychological test, in- 
cluding spelling, arithmetic, etc. There are twenty kinds of 
checks that can be made on the same blank. 
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5. Store problems. 
a. Employes manual. 
b. Store guide. 
c. Regulation for dress. 

Floormen’s Training: These men are chosen with care. They 
represent the credit department and must know human nature. 
They have the same first day training as salespeople. The second 
day they sell. The third day they go back to the study. They 
receive six blank maps and must locate thereon all the depart- 
ments of the store. They must also locate all service stations, 
such as the parcel check desks, adjusting bureaus and furnished 
dining rooms. They are then quizzed on the maps. 

Follow-up work: This preliminary training would be entirely 
inadequate if it were not followed up. About two weeks after 
the vestibule training the employes return for four classes, a week 
apart. These consist of: 

1. Demonstration sales preceded by the simple psychology of 
a sale— 

a. The approach. 
b. The sale. 
c. The closing of the sale. 

The audience criticizes and questions. 

2. Technical talks on subjects such as textiles. 

3. Quizzes on previous vestibule training. 

4. Location of merchandise and service stations, house policy 
on quoting prices, etc. 

5. Suggested readings. 

The Junior academy has a simpler task to instill ideals and 
ideas into the children because the course covers four years and 
is more gradual and natural than the vestibule training. 

The following points were discussed : 

Selections: Filling out the application constitutes a test and 
mature men judge the applicant. 

Educational requirement: There is no definite grade re- 
quired. 

Age Limit: Juniors are hired at fourteen years, but no one 
is allowed to sell under eighteen except extra Saturday, and they 
must have reached a dignified stature. Since people over forty 
years old do not increase in value they are not hired. 

Rating: Average sales are recorded and monthly sales are 
published. Pay depends on sales, and promotion is based on this 
record. 

Mr. J. D. Sherman, Factory Manager of the Illinois Tool 
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Company told of his experience with vestibule training during 
the war. He established his school to train machine operators 
as quickly as possible. That was simple. The hard thing to 
teach was ideals. Vestibule training is wasted unless you look 

_ after ideals. 

Example is a good way to do that. Employes are entitled to 
direct answers in regard to work, pay, and promotion. Foremen 
should be gentlemen who lead instead of drive. Young men are 
easier to train, and permanent help is more satisfactory. For 
his purposes Mr. Sherman likes eighth grade graduates, but if 
applicants can pass his arithmetic test they are acceptable. 

The training lasted one-half day to two weeks with an aver- 
age of three days. A transfer was never made without return- 
ing the employe to the school for further training. The results 
of the school were apparent in— 

1. Scrap-saving. The men preferred waiting for instructions 
than taking chances at wasting expensive tool steel. 

2. A decrease in the hourly rate of pay. 

3. An increase in production. 

The school did real work, giving the men a sense of respon- 
sibility. Repair work and small jobs were handled. The men 
were carefully traced. A record was kept in the department and 
sent back three times to the school every two weeks. A lack of 
improvement was investigated. 

The school depends upon the teachers. One should never 
train a man away from his job. Train for the job, and if a man 
shows promise of being an executive he should be promoted. 
There are three things which will make a man work: 

1. Monetary consideration. 

2. Love of his work. 

3. Fear of the boss. 


Promotion must not be held out to the man so that he loses 
interest in the job he is doing. Don’t train them beyond what 
can be done. Some executives do all the work and others do 
none. The ideal combines these two extremes. It must be rec- 
ognized that all men cannot rise and then should be trained to 
what their next immediate job is going to be. 

After a general discussion the meeting was adjourned. 


Southern New England Chapter 


There was a large attendance of representatives of member 
companies present at the March meeting of the Southern New 
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England Chapter, which was a dinner meeting at the Hotel Taft, 
in New Haven, on the evening of March 30. Chairman A. C. 
Jewett presided and presented President Park and Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher of Yale University as the speakers of the evening. 


Address by President Park 


President Park expressed his pleasure at meeting the Chapter 
and congratulated those present upon the progress which had 
been made in the first year of the Chapter organization. 

He outlined the benefits to be obtained by industries from 
membership in the National Association, specifically mentioning 
the valuable information issued to the member companies in the 
Special and Confidential Reports. 

President Park suggested the advisability of the Chapter’s 
undertaking a definite task of research work for accomplishment, 
mentioning the record of the Pittsburgh Chapter which has de- 
vised a rating schedule which is used by the public schools in 
rating the accomplishments of pupils entering industry by this 
method which is thus well understood by the prospective employ- 
ers in that city. 

President Park concluded his address by wishing the Chapter 
continued success throughout a long career. 

The chairman then introduced Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University, who made the principal address of the evening 
on the subject Money Factors in Business Recovery. 

It is fair to say that the war doubled prices in the United 
States and Canada and more than trebled them in western 
Europe, while in Russia it multiplied them by scores. Since the 
Armistice prices rose 25% in the United States, after which, 
beginning last summer, they have rapidly fallen. 

All those who have offered the common explanations of these 
changes up and down make one fatal mistake. They look at the 
wrong side of the market. They seek the causes wholly in the 
goods, the prices of which have changed, and not at all in the 
gold dollar, in terms of which those prices are expressed. Is it 
creditable that commodities should rise and fall so concertedly 
without some simple common cause? Is it not more probable 
that the dollar, which, as such a common cause, affects all the 
commodities it buys, should fall in value than that hundreds of 
individual changes in the values of other commodities should all 
happen to occur in concert? ; 

The evidence of direct statistics points to the same conclu- 
sion. Uncertainty in the purchasing power of the dollar is the 
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worst of all business uncertainties. One of the results of such 
uncertainty is that price fluctuations cause alternate fluctuations 
in business; that is, booms and crises, followed by contractions 
and depressions. The present depressing trade is due to the 
antics of our dollar. 

An unstable dollar affects business wherever the dollar en- 
ters in—in the wage problem, the price problem, the cost prob- 
lem, the exchange problem, the high cost of living problem, the 
depression of trade problem, the problem of resuming the old 
monetary standards in Europe, the problems of the future pay- 
ment by Germany of her indemnity and many others. The gold 
dollar is now fixed in weight for, by definition, it is 25.8 grains 
of gold 9/10 fine, but for that very reason it is variable in pur- 
chasing power. What we need is a gold dollar fixed in pur- 
chasing power and therefore variable in weight. Its weight 
should be adjusted and readjusted periodically so that its value 
will not be coutinually readjusted. A definite and simple crite- 
rion for the required adjustments is at hand—the now familiar 
“index number” of prices. Each month the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, or other suitable government office, would be required 
to calculate and publish this number; and this figure would then 
afford the needed official sanction to the secretary of the treasury 
to change the rating of the gold dollar—that is, to change the 
amount of gold which the mint would give or take for a gold 
certificate, and thus increase or diminish the purchasing power 
of that certificate. No recoinage of gold is needed. 

Gold now circulates almost entirely through “yellow-backs” 
or gold certificates. The gold itself, often not in forms of‘ coins 
at all, but of “bar gold,” lies in the government vaults. Since 
even today most of our gold dollars do their circulating in the 
form of paper, what inconvenience would it cause if the omly cir- 
culation of gold were in the form of paper? 

The plan of thus fixing the purchasing. power of the dollar 
and so fixing the general level of prices does not involve fixing 
any individual prices (except the price of gold which we fix 
already). All other single commodities would be as free as now 
to vary in price, depending on the special causes which affect 
them. 

Money today has two great functions. It is a medium of 
exchange and it is a standard of value. Gold was chosen be- 
cause it was a good medium, not because it was a good standard. 
With our modern contracts, running months, years, generations, 
or even centuries, and including hundreds of billions of dollars’ 
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worth of agreements to pay money—promissory notes, mort- 
gages, debentures, railway bonds, Government bonds, leases, in- 
surance contracts, etc..—the function of a standard of value; 
that is, a standard of deferred payments has grown to be per- 
haps the more important of the two functions of money. What 
we need to do, therefore, is to retain gold as a good medium and 
yet to make it into a good standard; not to abandon the gold 
standard, but to correct it; not rid ourselves of the gold dollar, 
but to make it constant in its purchasing power. 

Under the plan suggested, gold is retained ; and there is essen- 
tially the same mechanism by which it freely enters or leaves 
the circulation. But under this plan the gold dollar becomes a 
standard of value instead of a standard of weight. 

When I am asked whether this proposal is not really one to 
“abandon the gold standard,” I like to answer that, on the con- 
trary, it is to put the standard into the gold standard! 

And it is, to my mind, one of the simplest and yet one of the 
greatest reforms we can attain. 

Professor Fisher’s talk was intently followed by all present 
and many questions were answered by him after its conclusion. 


New York City Chapter 


The April meeting of the New York Chapter was held at 
Allaire’s Chop House, 143 East Seventeenth Street. A dinner 
was given to the members and guests by the Chapter. The meet- 
ing was called to discuss the very important subject of the rela- 
tion of the educational institutions to industry and commerce. 

There were about sixty present, including members represent- 
ing most of the industries in and around the city. The guests 
included many of the people identified with school work in the 
city, and also the following officers from the Board of Education: 

Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools. . 

Dr. Andrew W. Edson, Associate Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, District Superintendent. 

Dr. James J. Reynolds, District Superintendent. 

Dr. William O’Flaherty, District Superintendent. 

Dr. E. Jenkins, District Superintendent. 

Dr. Thomas QO. Baker, District Superintendent. 

Dr. James Lee, District Superintendent. 

. C. W. Lyons, District Superintendent. 
. Charles M. Smith, Director of Summer Vacation Place- 
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Dr. John T. Nicholson, District Superintendent. 

Miss L. E. Rector, District Superintendent. 

Miss A. G. Phillips, District Superintendent. 

‘Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director of Physical Training. 

Mr. J. M. McCallie, Director of Extension Education. 

Mr. Ernest L. Crandall, Director of Bureau of Public Lec- 
tures. 

Mr. George H. Chatfield, Assistant Director Bureau of At- 
tendance. 

Mr. E. C. Gibney, Director Board of Education. 

Mr. Morris E. Siegel, Director. Evening and Continuation 
Schools. ; P 

Mr. W. J. Shea, Board of Education. 

Miss Grace L. B. Milligan, Board of Education. 

Mr. C. E. Melony, Associate Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. L. F. Fuld, Chairman of the Chapter, outlined the pur- 
pose of the meeting and made it clear that our Association is 
always anxious to cooperate in every way with the schools and 
especially in the proper placement of boys and girls, after they 
graduate and during the vacation period. 

Dr. Fuld called upon Mr. Charles M. Smith, who gave a 
detailed outline of what the schools expected of industry and 
the pupils who are compelled to work during the vacation period. 
Mr. Smith laid particular stress upon the fact that the Board of 
Education has an organized Central Bureau and in order that 
the business concerns receive the proper kind of boys and girls 
it is very necessary that they procure them through the Central 
Bureau, rather than in a haphazard way from any individual prin- 
cipal or school. He pointed out that many employers of a large 
number of school students during the summer had complained 
of the standard. Upon investigation it was found that the great 
majority of these pupils were not in the grades they represented 
to the employer, and in fact many of them were not even con- 
nected with the New York Schools. All of this he declared would 
be avoided by dealing direct with his Central Bureau and mak- 
ing the wants known; he will then “fill the bill” as he is able to 
select from all the public schools in the city. Mr. George H. 
Chatfield, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Attendance, gave 
a very interesting short talk on the subject of attendance. 

The meeting was then thrown open for discussion. Several 
members of the Chapter spoke freely and to the point about the 
graduates of the public schools, telling in plain language (with- 
out criticism) just what some of the shortcomings are. 
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These remarks proved very fruitful as it brought out replies 
from many of the District Superintendents and very good ex- 
planations were given. 

Dr. E. W. Stitt pleaded with the industrial and commercial 
concerns that engage pupils for the summer to be sure and see 
that they return to school in the fall. He stated that some of 
the concerns were doing this religiously but others were very 
prone to hold on to a bright pupil if he showed a disposition to 
leave school. After a full and frank discussion of all the sub- 
jects, Dr. Straubenmuller was called on to sum up. He did so 
in a very masterly manner. He made it very clear that the Board 
of Education is more than anxious to meet the wants of industry 
and will do anything in its power to carry out whatever plans 
that may be presented to them which will be of benefit to the 
child. He particularly requested that the industrial and commer- 
cial concerns in New York get in close touch with Dr. Ettinger 
or himself, telling them freely and frankly just what they expect 
of the pupil and to offer any criticism which will be gladly re- 
ceived and attended to. 


Industrial and Public School Relations Section, Pittsburgh 


Chapter 

The meeting was opened by Mr. A. B. Gibson, chairman of 
the section, who made a few remarks on the subject to be dis- 
cussed, ‘““The Demand in the Pittsburgh District for Vocationally 
Trained People.” The meeting was then turned over to Mr. H. W. 
Hepner, who read the report prepared by the committee, con- 
sisting of himself as chairman, Miss Olive Loeffler of the U. S. 
Employment Service and Mr. W. H. Woodruff of the Philadel- 
phia Company. 


Report of Committee on the Vocational Demands in the 
Pittsburgh District 

The members of this committee regret that they have in some 
cases had to use the figures given in the 1910 census, which, of 
course, are considerably out of date. The 1910 census has been 
taken because it will probably be 1922-23 before the data which 
we need for this report will be available. On account of the fact 
that some of the data included in this report has not been taken 
from the 1910 census this committee recommends that a report 
similar to the one herewith presented be prepared in 1923. 

The advisability of sending questionaires to business men and 
educators was considered. It was the consensus of opinion of 
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this committee that questionaires have been used to such an ex- 
tent that most of us now pay very little attention to them. Their 
use at best is problematical because they never cover the field 
entirely. 

Even though the figures we have used are somewhat old they 
nevertheless cover the entire field and give a comprehensive view. 
The chief value of this report from the statistical standpoint is 
that it thoroughly describes the situation. Your attention is called 
to such points which very probably do not hold true in the year 
1921 compared with 1910. 

We have prepared four charts which show the vocational 
demands of Pittsburgh. These figures do not include the environs 
of Pittsburgh on account of the fact that we could not secure 
accurate figures for the suburbs. 

Chart I. The data for this chart were taken from Vol. IV 
Occupation Statistics of the 1910 Census, published 1914. This 
gives the number of males employed in the various gainful occu- 
pations. 

Chart II. The data for this chart were taken from the same 
report as the data for Chart I and covers the number of females 
employed in gainful occupations in Pittsburgh in 1910. 

In studying these two charts the most obvious fact is that 
there are more than twice as many men employed as laborers in 
blast furnaces or rolling mills than in any other occupation. The 
second largest group is that of clerks. The third largest is retail 
dealers, and the fourth largest is general laborers. 

You will note that out of the total number of men employed 
in Pittsburgh, 38,335 or 20% are classed as laborers. However, 
on Chart III you will note that there were 61,358 unskilled males 
compared with 59,000 skilled males. The reason for the differ- 
ence in the two numbers of unskilled workers is that Chart I 
does not specify certain occupations as unskilled. Over 4,000 are 
classified as being in a supervisory or managerial position of some 
kind or other. Anyone who wishes to know the number of per- 
sons in the*various occupations can do so by referring to the 
chart. For example, there are 979 physicians and surgeons, 611 
clergymen, and 2,500 clerks in stores. At the time the data for 
this chart were gathered we still had the bartenders with us— 
1,340 in number. Some of us no doubt regret this chart is now 
out of date from that standpoint. 

Chart II which covers females gainfully employed shows the 
largest single group to be that of servants of which there are four 
times as many as in any other one group. The other larger groups 
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' in their order are saleswomen in stores, stenographers and typists, 
dressmakers, teachers and laundresses. 

One important fact for us to consider on this chart is that we 
have 801 untrained midwives and nurses compared with 868 
trained nurses and 979 physicians and surgeons. What effect 
these untrained midwives and nurses are having on the health of 
our future workers should be seriously considered. 

Comparing Charts I and II, we see that we have almost as 
many male musicians and music teachers as female. 

Chart III. The data for this chart are taken from the Report 
of Productive Industries of Pennsylvania, published by the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, 1920. 

The interesting part of the summary at the bottom of the 
chart is that of the proportion between the skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. There are more unskilled workers than 
skilled workers. 

This is the best demonstration that can be given for the need 
of vocational training in Pittsburgh. It is probable, however, 
that later figures will show that there are fewer unskilled workers 
and more semi-skilled workers. The war has compelled us to 
give a small amount of training to the unskilled group in order 
to enable us to have machine operators. 

We find that but 30% of the employed females are skilled 
compared to 40% skilled males. Comparing the skilled males 
and females with semi-skilled and unskilled males and females, 
we find that 33% females are skilled compared with 40% males 
who are skilled. From the vocational education standpoint we 
must, therefore, admit that we have neglected to train our women 
compared with the men. Our vocational education program 
should consider the need of offering training to our girls as well 
as to our boys. 

In considering the demand for vocational education we must 
also consider which occupations offer the worker the highest 
earnings. 

The best paid occupations for the males are those of metal 
and metal products, public service and mines and quarries. The 
poorest paid is that of tobacco and those in clay, glass and stone 
products. The average yearly earnings for the males in 1919 
were $1,397.78, compared with $576.01 for the females. The 
industries in which the females average the best earnings are 
mines and quarries and textiles. The poorest paid is that of clay, 
glass and stone products. 

The vocational counselor in advising young people concerning 
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employment should have before him figures such as given in this 
chart. It is unwise, for example, other things being equal, to 
advise a boy to learn stogie rolling when the manufacturing or 
clothing or mining would be more lucrative. 

Our only regret is that we could not afford to give all of the 
time to this report that we desired. We also regret that the data 
which we have presented had to be taken from the 1910 census 
rather than that of 1920. However, the proportions as they are 
here given in a great majority of cases are practically the same 
as we would find in figures of a later date. 

If this report serves the purpose of persuading educators and 
others interested in vocational education to consider their voca- 
tional education program from the standpoint of the number of 
men and women who are now employed in our various occupa- 
tions, the salaries in each occupation and the number who are 
now trained for their work, then it will have served its purpose. 

It is our earnest request that all the vocational counselors in 
Pittsburgh be given copies of this report in order that they may 
formulate their policies in the light of the facts here presented. 
The number of practical applications of this report are too numer- 
ous to mention. One example will suffice. One of the members 
of this chapter recently stated that he very much regretted the 
fact that his father persuaded him to take an office position in a 
certain industry rather than a shop job. He now finds that the 
brains of the organization have over-accumulated in the office, 
that there is a great demand for intelligence and ability in the 
shop where competition is less keen. 

This report is not presented as a finished product but simply 
as a starter, so that some one else, preferably some one engaged 
in vocational guidance in Pittsburgh, may continue the study 
which we have started. If we are intelligently to carry on our 
vocational education in Pittsburgh, we must, above all things, 
siudy the occupational statistics as presented in census reports 
and by local institutions. 


THE CoMMITTEE. 
Mr. H. W. Hepner, Chairman, 
The Philadelphia Company. 


Mr. W. H. Woodruff, 
The Philadelphia Company. 


Miss Olive Loeffler, 
The U. S. Employment Service. 
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Earnings of Males and Females Employed in Various Occupational 
Industries of Pittsburgh for Year 1919.. Data Taken from Re- 
port of Productive Industries of Pennsylvania. Published by 
Department of Internal Affairs. 1920. 

AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS BY GROUPS 
Group Males Females 

Building and Contracting $1139.49 $366.67 

Chemical and Allied Products 1305.08 474.69 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products 1083.88 370.10 

Clothing Manufacture 1314.51 649.61 

Food and Kindred Products - 1275.87 548.64 

Leather and Rubber Goods : 1150.16 400.00 

Liquors and Beverages 1285.53 680.00 

Lumber and Its Manufacture 1211.72 602.08 

Paper and Printing Industries 1314.35 631.80 

Textiles. ............... 1239.56 735.30 

Laundries 1261.21 531.96 

Metal and Metal Products 1543.20 636.97 

Mines and Quarries 1405.84 771.43 

Public Service : 1413.54 682.17 

Tobacco and Its Products 783.78 505.75 

Miscellaneous 1184.97 667.06 


Average $1397.78 $576.01 


After reading of report, the subject was opened to discussion. 

Mr. Gibson: In regard to the difference between the skilled 
and unskilled female, what was considered a skilled female? 
Was it the same type of skill required for male or was it skill in 
domestic occupations? 

Mr. Hepner: We took the occupations you see on Chart 
No. 1 and together we decided what we would consider skilled 
occupations and what we would consider unskilled occupations. 
For instance, in transportation we considered brakemen, chauf- 
feurs and street railway conductors semi-skilled. We considered 
teamsters unskilled; laborers were considered unskilled; motor- 
men were considered semi-skilled. Boarding- and lodging-house 
keepers were considered unskilled. 

The value of these charts is that they present graphically the 
proportion of persons in each group. We want to give the train- 
ing which will be the greatest good to the greatest number. These 
charts show which are the largest occupational groups, and indi- 
cate which courses will help the most people. While retail dealers 
are the third largest group in the list, there has been very little 
training offered along these lines. 
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The great majority of persons in the country are in small in- 
dustries. More than 90% are in the industries of 250 or less; 
2% are in industries of 1,000 or over. We do not get our pic- 
ture of industry from the large industry at all. The picture of 
industry which we get from the big organization is not represen- 
tative of the real industry at all, because more than 90% of the 
industries employ in the neighborhood of 250 people. These 
figures are on the basis of the number of industries. 

Mr. Shoup: We all know that the boy who goes to high 
school for four years, is dominated with the idea of learning. 
Almost invariably, after the boy has graduated from high school, 
this idea is forgotten. It seems, if the individual thought this idea 
sufficiently important to be dominated by it for four years, that 
it should not be disregarded on leaving school. If the student 
continues through college, the domination continues. It should 
still be the main element on which he selects employment. 

Mr. Gibson: It is a recognized fact that in order to obtain 
workmen in lines that have no future, or little promise of ad- 
vancement, it is necessary to pay higher wages. That is one rea- 
son why we should put the compensation in the background at 
the beginning. 

The question of the difficulty of a counselor was discussed at 
some length. Practically every boy has a vision of himself as 
president of the United States or at least the president of some 
big concern. The boys do not have the foresight to see that even 
if they do not receive much money at first, that the training they 
receive on their job is worth more than the money. Practically 
every boy when he comes out of school wants the job with the 
most pay. Money should not be considered in the beginning. 
The experience and training in the beginning will more than make 
up for the small amount of pay in the end. This is hard for boys 
to understand. The thing which the Vocational Guidance people 
should do is to emphasize the need of training and not advise the 
boys to take the job with the most pay. 

Mr. Stark stated that the things stated above were the points 
which were considered when the boy was being advised. 

Mr. Gibson stated that a whole lot might be done if we could 
get the teachers in the schools in closer touch with the industries 
and arrange inspection trips for the faculty, etc. 

The Vocational Guidance people are the ones who should be 
able to make the most use of this material. 

Intelligence tests have been valuable in placing students and 
in helping to advise them on the line of work to take up. 
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Western New York Chapter 

The regular monthly meeting of the Western New York Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Corporation Training was held 
at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 6:30 p.m., April 14th, fifty people 
in attendance. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Chapter at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 19th, at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Fred Brehm, Industrial Relations Manager, Camera 
Works, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., then ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject “Shop Committees.” Mr. 
Brehm’s experience with the different phases of the labor prob- 
lem made his remarks very interesting. It is always worth while 
to meet a man with convictions, and Mr. Brehm is surely such 
aman. The discussion which followed was of a character which 
showed the widespread interest in this subject. 

The round table discussion on Public Education conducted 
by Mr. C. C. Root of the Buffalo State Normal School was well 
attended. In the absence of Mr. Ladson Butler, chairman of the 
round table on employe training, the discussion was lead by Mr. 
G. C. Boulton, Larkin Co., Inc. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appeared in the BULLETIN the follow- 
ing new members have been received. 


Class “BR” 
John G. Gill, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Class “C” 
Arthur H. Miller, 353 Highwood Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Cecil A. Ross, Supt., Business Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Shepard Company Gives Banquet to Students with 
Perfect Attendance Records 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company each year 
gives a banquet to the graduates of its Technical Night School, 
who have had a perfect attendance during the term. This year 
there were 122 Night School students who attended every session 
of the school. 

In addition to the perfect attendance students, the twenty- 
eight instructors of the school and a number of the officials of 
the Shepard Company were present. Covers were laid for about 
_one hundred and fifty. 
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R. H. Macy & Co. Inaugurates New Vacation Plan 


A plan which had been put into effect by R. H. Macy & Co., 
the purpose of which was to insure satisfactory attendance and 
punctuality records, was not a success and was discontinued at 
the end of February. In spite of the evident lack of cooperation 
on the part of employes, this company has worked out and now 
announces a new and more liberal plan which has been made 
effective, a plan which allows a “vacation with pay from 1 to 3 
weeks, depending upon the length of time the individual has been 
with us. In addition, those employes who have been with us for 
at least two years will be allowed extra days off during the year, 
providing certain conditions are complied with.” 

All those who have completed, on June 15th, 1921, 8 months 
of continuous service will receive one week’s vacation in the sum- 
mer. (This means those employed between Oct. 15, 1919, and 
October 14, 1920, inclusive.) 

Twenty months of continuous service will receive two weeks’ 
vacation in the summer. (This means those employed between 
June 15, 1919, and October 14, 1919, inclusive.) 

Two years of continuous service will receive two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in summer, plus 2 extra days in winter. (This means those 
employed between June 15, 1918, and June 14, 1919, inclusive.) 

Three years of continuous service will receive 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion in summer, plus 3 extra days in winter. (This means those 
employed between June 15, 1917, and June 14, 1918, inclusive.) 

Four years of continuous service will receive 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion in summer, plus 4 extra days in winter. (This means those 
employed between June 15, 1916, and June 14, 1917, inclusive.) 

Five years or more, of continuous service, will receive 2 weeks’ 
vacation in summer, plus 1 extra week in summer or winter. 
(This means those employed before June 15, 1916.) 

In figuring the amount of time you are entitled to, remember 
that only continuous service is counted. 

There are certain provisions connected with the additional 2, 
3, and 4 “days off,” which are: 

1. The odd days of vacation cannot be used between June 15th 
and September 15th. 

2. These days may be taken either one at a time or all at one 
time. 

3. These days may not be taken on a Saturday or a Monday, 
or on the day before or the day following a holiday. 

4. These days may be taken when previous arrangements have 
been made with the Management or, in the case of an emergency, 
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if notification is sent to the Manager’s Office on the same day. 

The additional 1 week’s vacation that is allowed after 5 years 
of continuous service must be taken as one week and not as single 
days. But, this third week may be taken either as additional sum- 
mer vacation or in the winter season. 











Cooperative Buying Plan of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 


The Edison Club, maintained by the employes of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., has made effective a cooperative buying 
plan under which its members are given an opportunity to pur- 
chase wearing apparel (both men’s and women’s), men’s shoes, 
millinery and lingerie for the ladies, meats, canned goods, coffee 
(or practically everything in the line of groceries), and a line of 
merchandise sold by two of Chicago’s largest mail order houses 
at wholesale prices. 

As worked out by a special Club committee, arrangements will 
be made with a list of dealers to sell to any club member identi- 
fied by presentation of the club membership card at the regular 
wholesale price. This means, in the majority of cases, a saving of 
from 15 to 35 per cent on the retail price. 
















Slack Time Policy of the DuPont Company 
The policy of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. in regard to 
employes who are laid off, due to lack of work is as follows: | 
Any employe who has been laid off due to reduction in force, 
termination of special work, or closing down of plants, through 
no fault of his own, has his or her past service protected for the 

period of one year. 

The only effect that the present lay off has on the service rec- 
ord of employes is that the time they are actually out of the em- 
ploy of the company is not counted as service, and would have 
to be made up before any future change of merit pay is effected. 
The term of service had by the employe previous to the lay-off 
still stands to his or her credit, provided re-employment is effected 
within one year after date of lay-off. 

This ruling also applies to pension records in that the number 
of years of actual working service only are taken into account at 
time pension is computed. 


















Burroughs Adding Machine Men Are Studying 
Merchandising 


Under the direction of Arthur W. Ramsdale, of the sales 
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instruction division of the sales department, a class of Burroughs 
men is studying the different angles of merchandising. The class 
meets every Tuesday evening in the sales department. 


General Electric Co. Continues Group Insurance and 
Supplementary Compensation Plans 

The General Electric Co. announces it will continue for an- 
other year its group Life Insurance Plan on behalf of its em- 
ployes. During the first year of the insurance plan about 
$257,500 was paid in death benefits. 

It was also made known that the 5 per cent supplementary 
compensation to employes in continuous service for five or more 
years would be continued this year. 

On the lives of employes who have dependents, as described 
below, the amount of insurance is $500 after one year’s service, 
$750 after two years’ service, $1,000 after three years’ service, 
$1,250 after four years’ service, $1,500 after five yaers’ service 
(the maximum). 

On the lives of employes who die leaving no dependents the 
amount of insurance is $150 for funeral expenses. The insur- 
ance ceases as to any employe with the termination of his employ- 
ment, but the insuring company agrees that insurance on a stand- 
ard policy form at regular rates may be obtained without physical 
examination on application to it by the person whose employment 
is terminated. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Atlantic Refining Co. has instituted and maintains a 
library of books on the petroleum and allied industries and pro- 
cesses. Employes are invited and urged to take these books from 
the library for a period of two weeks. There is no fee or other 
condition, except that the books shall be promptly returned at the 
expiration of the period. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. pays a bonus to em- 
ployes who have satisfactory promptness and attendance records. 


Last year the report of the Dental Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. shows that the total number of visits made 
by the home office staff was 17,712, and the number of different 
patients 6,171. The daily average was 64. 
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NEW BOOKS THAT MAY INTEREST OUR READERS 


Employe Training.—By John V. L. Morris. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3. This book 
is the result of a study made by the author to determine the ex- 
tent and the character of training given by the industries. Some 
thirty-five different corporations were investigated, and their 
training activities are classified and set forth, together with a 
treatise of the problem of training for efficiency both by industry 
and by public vocational schools. Much of the information con- 
tained in the book will not be new to readers of the BULLETIN, 
but the manuscript has been well prepared, and sets forth in con- 
siderable detail the training activities of these different com- 
panies, most of which have membership in the Association. 


Trade Tests—The Scientific Measurement of Trade Profi- 
cienncy.—By J. Crosby Chapman. Published by Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4. One of the most im- 
portant outgrowths of the War Department’s extensive researches 
to meet the problem of the efficient placing of its skilled personnel 
during the recent war was the Trade Test, devised by experts 
to make it possible for a trained examiner, unskilled in any par- 
ticular trade, to measure in objective terms the standing of any 
recruit claiming skill in any of the several hundred trades neces- 
sary to the work of the army. In this book Professor Chapman, 
who played an important part in formulating the Trade Tests, pre- 
sents a clear-cut, comprehensive explanation of the methods 
evolved by the Committee on Classification of Personnel. He 
discusses the analogy between the army and the industrial em- 
ployment problem, the adaptation of Trade Tests methods to the 
training of employes, and the construction, administration and 
installation of Trade Tests. A valuable book to have in any 
business library. 


N.C.R. Officials Products of the Company’s Training Courses 


A recent issue of the N. C. R. News, house organ of the 
National Cash Register Company, contains a list, photographs and 
brief bibliographies of representatives of the company now hold- 
ing important positions who were students in the comipany’s edu- 
cational courses. Among the list are found the office supervisor, 
assistant treasurer, sales manager, chief engineer, head of the 
purchasing department, head of the personnel division, manager of 
the order department, cashier, employment manager, head of the 
suggestion department and foremen. Is it any wonder then that 
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two hundred and six employes of the company enrolled for the 
educational and training courses on the first day this year that 
enrollments were accepted? The first training class was organ- 
ized in October, 1903. It was the outgrowth of the Agents Train- 
ing School, which was organized in 1894 with Joseph Crane as 
its first teacher. The Agents Training School was the first cor- 
poration school in the world. The National Cash Register Com- 
pany is a firm believer in the value of training—other things be- 
ing equal, the trained mind will always excel the untrained mind. 


Shepard Technical Night School 


The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company opened its 
night school on November 16th. The following courses are 
being given, and it is possible that additional courses will be added 
if there is a request for them: 

Machine Shop Practice 

Blue Print Reading 

Shop Drawing (three years ) 

Shop Mathematics (two years ) 

Practical Electricity (two years ) 

Shop Mechanics 

Engineering Principles 

Structural Design 

Typewriting 

Office Training 

Business English 

Shorthand 

Cost Accounting 

Hygiene and Health. 


A. M. Byers Company Recognizes the Value of Keeping 
Its Foremen Informed 


The necessity for training the foremen is recognized by the 
A. M. Byers Company, which has arranged quarters for the con- 
veniences of their foremen and their apprentices. The company 
has taken over the old apprentice rooms and equipped them as a 
modern meeting place. The following account is taken from a 
company publication : 

“A large number and variety of magazines will be found 
there, and although our foremen have very little time to read dur- 
ing mill hours, they can borrow the magazines, they so desire, 
and bring them back to the reading room. Any magazines or 
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books that are not to be found in the reading room can be had 
from the Librarian on request. The magazines in use cover 
many subjects, including Engineering, Mining, Management, Oil 
and Gas, Power, Science, First Aid, Plumbing, Steam Fitting, 
Metal Working, Manufacture of Furniture, Labor Statistics, 
Educational Bulletins, etc.” 


Few Minors Employed at the Schenectady Plant of the 
General Electric Company 


The Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company 
makes available the following information as to the number of 
minors employed in its plant: 

No minor is employed in the factory until fourteen years of 
age, and on June I, 1920, no girls, and only 1 boy, were employed 
under 15. The number under 21 years of age now in our factory 
is as follows: 

798 girls under 21 years old, less than 4% per cent. 

1158 boys under 21 years old, or about 614 per cent of the work- 
ing force in the factory. Of these 355 are apprentices. 


A—Minors on G-E Schenectady factory payroll, June 1, 1920: 
Ages Females Total © 

13 years and less oO oO 
14 years Oo I 
I5 years 2 25 
16 years 34 100 
17 years 159 351 
18 years 788 430 
IQ years I9I 496 
20 years 244 553 


_-- a 


798 1956 
Total number of employes on above payroll is 17,819. 


Educational Courses of the Chase National Bank 

The Educational Program of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, provides an opportunity to every employe of the bank to 
know the bank’s business thoroughly. 

There are six courses now being held: Business Correspond- 
ence, Elementary and Advanced, Chase Bank Banking, Bank 
Accounting, a course for Messengers and a course for Pages. 
For the two latter courses special manuals have been prepared 
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and for the course in Chase Bank Banking manuals have been 
written and procedure or analysis charts prepared covering each 
of the principal departments of the bank. The purpose of the 
procedure charts is to enable the student to visualize the work 
of a department as a whole, and shows: 

(1) In pictorial form the kinds of transactions each depart- 
ment handles. 

(2) From what channels these items come. 

(3) The course of items through the department. 

(4) The final disposition of items. 

(5) How an equivalence of debits and credits is established 
—4.e., to give a picture showing how the daily department proof 
is obtained. Thus there are, practically speaking, regular text 
books written expressly upon the work of this bank. 

The courses for messengers and for pages are short, lasting 
only nine weeks and are given twice during the school year. 
The other courses extend through the whole school year from 
October to May. Classes are held either at 8:15 in the morning 
or after business hours. Since the new building has been avail- 
able, classes have been held in the sun parlor, opening on to the 
roof—an ideal classroom. Those that stay for evening classes 
‘ have supper in the new dining-room, a far pleasanter arrange- 
ment than the old one of going out to a restaurant. Thus things 
are made as easy as possible for those who take the courses. 

In the Chase Bank Banking course there are sixty-five stu- 
dents enrolled. These come from practically every one of the 
departments of the bank, and the average attendance is fifty, 
two facts which speak well for the general appeal of the course. 


Mr. Basford and Mr. — Address Western Railway 
u 


The February meeting of the Western Railway Club was ad- 
dressed by Mr. George M. Basford and Mr. Clarence H. How- 
ard, President of the Commonwealth Steel Co. Mr. Basford 
took as his subject “The Foreman.” Mr. John Purcell, operating 
Vice-President of the Sante Fe Railroad, and Mr. John H. Linn, 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Apprentices of the same railroad, 
were the chief speakers in discussing Mr. Basford’s paper. 

Mr. Howard presented a moving picture film on “Fellowship,” 
depicting the manufacture of open-hearth steel castings for rail- 
road locomotives and cars, and the personnel activities of the 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
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An extended account of Mr. Basford’s address appears in the 
February 21 issue of the official Bulletin of the Western Railway 
Club, headquarters Chicago. Those of our members interested 
can undoubtedly secure a copy upon request. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co. have inaugurated 
health classes for their women employes. 


The Commonwealth Steel Co. grants life insurance policies in 
amounts varying from $500 to $2,000 according to the length of 
time that employes have been in the service of the company. 
These policies are paid for by the company. 


Armour & Company are working on a plan designed to give 
their employes representation in the management of the company’s 
affairs. It is the purpose of the company to erect machinery 
through which there shall be direct contact by-the management 
with the employes, and which will enable discussion and solution 
of all matters of common interest. 

Under the leadership of the nurses employed by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. there has been formed in St. Paul an industrial 
section of the Public Health Service. The new organization is 
composed of industrial nurses in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


A second group of the home office women employes completed 
the course in Home Nursing given by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. and were granted diplomas by the director of the Red 
Cross teaching center. President Fiske addressed the graduates 
upon their graduation. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. recently concluded a drive to 
increase interest in its Building and Loan Association. One 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen employes are members—or 
42 per cent of the home office staff. 


Growth of the Eastman Kodak Company’s Savings and 
Loan Association 
Although the Eastman Kodak Co. did not establish its Sav- 
ings and Loan Association until the latter part of 1920, a report 
issued as of February 15th this year shows a total of 4,258 em- 
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ploye subscribers to shares in the Association for a total of 38,531 
shares, the average subscription being 9.5 shares. The matured 
or par value of these shares is $3,853,100. 

An article in a company publication states that it has not been 
found necessary to make any concerted drive for membership. 
The growth of this Association indicates that savings plans, espe- 
cially with home owning features, can be made popular in indus- 
trial and commercial organizations, if properly managed. 


Cooperative Buying by Employes’ Associatiens 

The cooperative buying of certain articles through employe 
associations or other similar organizations seems to be gaining in 
momentum. For example, the employes of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. of Chicago are offered an opportunity to purchase 
good substantial. all-leather shoes for $4.35. The orders, of 
course, must be placed through the Edison Club and handled by 
that organization. 

The Employes’ Association of the New York Edison Company 
offers its members an opportunity to attend leading theatres in 
New York, and supplies tickets at half price. These tickets en- 
title holders to best seats in the houses. 

This same organization through an arrangement with manu- 
facturers of clothing, enables its members to purchase clothing at 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent reduction, or the elimination of 
the retailers profit. Over nine hundred employes took advantage 
of the opportunity last fall, and the privilege has been renewed 
for summer suits and light overcoats. 

The Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., through an arrange- 
ment with James Vick & Sons, offers an opportunity to its em- 
ployes to purchase garden and flower seeds, bulbs, lawn seed, fer- 
tilizers, and lime at wholesale prices. Similar arrangements are 
being made through employe associations of other companies hav- 
ing membership in the Association. 


U. S. Steel Corporation Revises Its Bonus Plans 

A recent account in the daily press states that stockholders 
of the United States Steel Corporation at the annual meeting will 
be asked to vote approval of a change in the bonus plan, which 
has been in operation since 1903. The new plan is expected to 
provide for the distribution of bonuses on profits of $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000 of 2 per cent; up to $200,000,000 214 per cent., 
and in excess of that amount 2% per cent. 
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The revised profit-sharing plan contains many changes. Ac- 
cording to the new plan instead of limiting distribution to “men 
who occupy official and semi-official positions and who are en- 
gaged in directing and managing the affairs of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries,” would provide that “any employe of the corpor- 
ation and its subsidiaries and any person actively engaged in the 
conduct of its business who shall have been in the regular and 
continuous employment of the corporation or its subsidiaries, or 
who shall have been actively engaged in the conduct of its or their 
business for the term of one year or more, and who, by his ability, 
industry and loyalty has in the judgment of the committee ap- 
pointed rendered services which have contributed in an unusual 
degree to the success of the corporation shall be entitled to share 
in the distribution of the fund.” 

A committee of three stockholders will be elected at the an- 
nual meeting, charged with determining the distribution of the 
fund, and empowered to distribute it wholly in cash or partly in 
stock, it was said. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 
Chicag@ Chapter Company, East Pittsburgh, 








F. E. WEAKLY, Chairman. 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Miss ANN DuRHAM, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Southern New England Chapter 
A. C. JEWETT, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Rospert H. Bootu, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Bridgeport Brass 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
I. B. SHouP, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Company, 


& Mfg. 


a. 

Mr. P. FE. WAKEFIELD, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Duquesne, Pa. 

Western New York Chapter 

E. R. CoLe, Chairman. 
Acheson-Graphite Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York City Chapter 

Dr. L. F. FULD, Chairman. 

Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
JOHN F. KELLY, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y 





CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Application of Psychological Tests 
and Rating Scales in Industry 
Miss ELSIE OSCHRIN, Chairman. 
R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York City. 


Duties: 


a. To again state the method of 
development of tests and to 
give a history of their cur- 
rent usage with concrete in- 
stances. 


b. To determine the indications 
for the continued and in- 
creasing use of tests in their 
application to employment 
and personnel problems. 

c. To make further report on 
the use of the Rating Scale. 

Employment 
Mr. H. E. Von KERSBURG, Chair- 
man. 
R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York City. 
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Duties: ‘ 

a. To define the scope and func- 
tions of a standard employ- 
ment department. 

b. To study the relation of the 
employment department to 
other sub-divisions of per- 
sonnel work—training de- 
partment, health department, 
welfare department, safety 
department, etc.; to study 
and report the relation of the 
employment department to 
production, accounting and 
financing, traffic, marketing. 

Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. GowIN, Chairman. 
Litchfield, Nebr. 


Duties: 

To study successful plans for the 
selection and training of men 
for executive positions. 

Foremen Training 

Mr. Harry H. TuKEy, Chair- 
man. 

Submarine Boat Corporation, 
Newark, N. J 


Duties: 

a. To define what are the scope 
and functions of foremen 
training. 

b. To establish definite aims and 
to frame content which will 
meet these aims. 

c. To discuss the merits of in- 
structional methods. ” 

Health Education 
Dr. E. S. MCSWEENEY, Chair- 


man, 
New York Telephone Company, 
New York City. 


Duties: 

To make a study to determine 
best plans for health education 
and to recommend methods for 
the instructing of employes in 
the developing and maintain- 
ing of health. 


Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the influence of 
job analysis on the equitable 
establishment of wages. 

b. To determine human qualifi- 
cations necessary for certain 
occupations. 

c. To determine methods in the 
selection of employes for 
specific jobs. 
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d. To determine how best to 
utilize disabled men. 

e. To make a study of correla- 
tions in the establishment of 
specifications for the same 
kind of work in the same 
plant and in different plants. 


Labor Turnover 

Dr. Huco DIEMER, Chairman. 
LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Duties: 

To make a study of abnormal 
labor turnover of the present 
period due to the world war 
and how this extraordinary 
condition has been successfully 
met by certain industrial and 
commercial companies which 
have maintained a normal 
labor turnover. 


Marketing 
Mr. W. E. FREEMAN, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: ; 

To make the application of train- 
ing to the fundamentals of 
marketing as set forth in the 
Sub-Committee Report of 1919. 

Office Work Training 

Miss HARRIET F. BAKER, Chair- 
man. 

The New York Edison Co., 
New York, New York. 
Duties: 

To study the problems of train- 
ing workers in small offices 
and departments and to sug- 
gest types of training adapted 
to them. 

Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 
Miss HARRIET F. BAKER, Chair- 


man. 

The New York Edison Com- 

pany, New York City. 
Duties: 

To study the relative merits of 
various thrift plans and to 
outline typical programs for 
promoting thrift. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHAW, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 

Duties: 

To suggest a scheme of stand- 

ards for rating the graduates 
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of the public schools which 
will enable employers to judge 
more fully their fitness for 
their work. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 


Dr. A. J. BEATTY, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To recommend a program for 
the developing of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers other 
than through apprenticeship. 

b. To recommend methods for 
training for semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. 


Technical Training 


Dr. R. L. SACKETT, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 
Duties: 


To continue the study of prac- 
tical ways of securing co-op- 
eration between the industries 
and technical institutions: - 

1. By individual contact between 
the industries and the col- 
leges; 

2. By improvement in technical 
training methods; 

3. By studying methods for the 
selection of men. 


Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. E. SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Duties: 


To suggest supplemental sub- 
jects which may well accom- 
pany the trade teaching of an 
apprentice school. 


Section I—Manufacturing 


Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
a Company, Lester, 
a. 
Duties: 


a. To make a study of the 
economics of apprenticeship. 
b. To make a further study of 
the standardization of ap- 
prenticeship instruction. 
Section TI—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance’ 
Mr. JAMES R. Berry, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Duties: 

a. To define the field for appren- 
tice courses. 

b. To study the possible ex- 
tension of apprenticeship 
courses. 

c. To outline typical courses. 

Section I]1I—Railroads 

Mr. J. H. YopER, Chairman. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 

Duties: 

a. To make a survey of the pres- 
ent status of trade appren- 
ticeship in railroad shops. 

b. To recommend helpful sug- 
gestions for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions 
and possible enlargement of 
the field. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Mr. C. S. Cooper, Chairman. 

W. R. Grace & Company, New 
York City. 

Duties: 

To study existing schemes of 
training for foreign commerce 
and to show the best methods 
employed. 

Unskilled Labor and Americani- 

zation 

Mr. J. E. BANKS, Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Duties: 

a. To consider the problem of in- 
creasing the efficiency of un- 
skilled labor. 

b. To continue the study of suc- 
cessful methods in Ameri- 
canization work. 

Visualized Training 

Mr. Howarp M. JEFFERSON, 
Chairman. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 


Duties: 

a. To study the progress made 
in visualized training, par- 
ticularly the progress that 
has been made in the last six 
years. 

b. To attempt to evaluate the 
work that has been done 
from an educational stand- 
point. 

c. To make suggestions regard- 
ing the ways in which visual- 
ized training may be used ef- 
fectively in industry and in 
commerce. 

















Class ‘‘A’? Members 


ABRAHAM & Strauss, INc., Brooklyn, N. Y.............0cccee Mr. 
ACHESON-GRAPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, — PUPA.) cpined mates Mr. 
AMERICAN BripGE Company, Ambridge, Pa...............0s00005 MR 
AMERICAN Harp Rupser Company, New York City............. Mr 
AMERICAN LocoMoTIvE CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y............. Mr. 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CoMPANY, THE, Middletown, Ohio..... MR. 


A. F. PICKERNELL 
Orrin E. DuNLaApP 


. J. E. Banks 
. S. H. RENTON 


L. L. Park 


. CHARLES R. Hoox 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.....Mr. J. A. HUNTER 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. "Y. Mr. K. W. WATERSON 
AMERICAN TuBE & STAMPING COMPANY, Bridgeport, SS ee Mr. E. C. Mayo 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 245 State St., Boston, Mass....... Mr. JOHN BOvINGDON 


Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois..............ccceecceeece 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe RAILwAy CoMPANy, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadephia, Pa............ 

THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Mr. W. 


Mr. F. W. THomas 
Mr. J. D. GILL 


S. MacArtHur 


BG hiretns tha awe Chat k hss baton bEAAins sab bheeveseeun’ Mr. P. C. STAPLES 
BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., THE, Canton, Ohio................ Mr. J. H. WILSON 
S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. Mr. J. O. STEENDAHL 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Acad eh bs0ssi00~ Mr. a OBERT H. Bootu 
BROOKLYN Epison CoMpPaNny, INc., Brooklyn, N. Y............... Mr. W. N. FENNINGER 
THE BULLARD MACHINE TOOL Co., Bridgeport, Conn..... sp deg Mr. S. H. BULLARD 
BuRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich . F. H. Dopce 

. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................000005 . C. L. JAMISON 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............ . JOHN McCLEop 


. THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. Y.. on nae 
CHENEY BrotHers, South Manchester, Conn................++: 





Dr. 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CoMPANY, THE, Oakley, CincinnatiMr. 


eee eee eee 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich 


Mr. 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON CoMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl.Mr. 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


. Epwin A. LEE 


C. C. BURLINGAME 
Frep A. GEIER 

W. H. Movu.ton 
FreD R,. JENKINS 


Mr. ARTHUR T. MorEY 
CONSOLIDATED GAS Co. OF N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York — 


C. R. LAMMERT 


CospEN & CoMPANY, Tulsa, Ok ia SER RE oS REY SE A ree eres R. C. M. FENSTERMACHER 
Curtis COMPANIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa... .......0..eceeseeceees - C. D. PERRIN 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass............. Mr. C. E. SHAW 
DopGE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, RRs er Mr. MELVILLE W. Mix 
Henry L. DoHERTY & COMPANY, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y...Mr. L. F. Fun 
R. R. DonNELLEY & Sons CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

RI STEEL, 3. on aud ¢ K aniaidch Withe banagheg sdeeeEbie0e0. 66. 6000660008 Mr. T. E. DONNELLEY 
THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan.............. Mr. L. G. Moret 
E. I. DuPont pE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware...... Masor F. O. WHITLOCK 
DurRHAM Hosiery MILLS, Durham, N. C............ ee eee ee eeee Mrs. W. W. SHAW 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Brewer, Me......... 


Miss Rose L. SEARLES 


EASTMAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y......... cece ceeceseees Mr. P. W. TURNER 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society, New York, N. Y.......... Mr. F. P. PITzer 

Erte RAILROAD CoMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y....Mr. A. B. Horr 
FarMers’ LOAN & Trust Co., New York, N. Y............-05% Mr. EpwINn S. MARSTON 


FepERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIl.............++. 


Miss ANNE DURHAM 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEw YorRK, New York City.......... Mr. H. A. Hopr 

Forp Motor CoMPpANny, Detroit, Mich............csceseeeeeceeee Mr. F. E, SEARLE 
GENERAL ELeEctTric CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y........%...+-+- Mr. H. G. REIst 
GENERAL Motors CorRPORATION, Detroit, Mich....... cao tt ca tae oc Mr. H. H. Rice 
HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, INC., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. W. A. DEL MAR 
H. J. Hetnz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.............0ee eee eeeeee Mr. Howarp HEINZ 
THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER Co., North Canton, Ohio........ Mr. MARTIN L. PIERCE 


Greorce A. HoRMEL AND CoMPANY, Austin, Minn............... Mr. Jay C. HorMEL 
JosEPH HorRNE CoMPANY, Penn and 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr. H. M. PHIFER 
HYATT a DIvIsION, GENERAL MOoToRS CorPORATION, New- 

SN SR GME, as cp erundnedin'n.s 6.6.0.4.06§00:0.600 be 6 OW se ten pee bo8s Mr. H. E. K’Buro 
ILLINOIS ate Co., Chicago, SEE Pe em, eee ee Mr. T. we. RoBINSON 
Ropert H. INGERSOLL & Bro., New York City...........0.0eee0- Miss HELEN CrosBYy 
Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa............. Mr. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN 
KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT SrTorES, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... Mr. Epvcar J. KAUFMANN 


KE.LLoGcc, ANDREW H., Co., 


Company, Buffalo,.N.. Yow c.ccccccscccccccccccccccccces 
LINCOLN NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Co., THE, Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y........ 0. cece cece cen eceee R. 
MARBLE CLIFF QUARRIES ComMPANY, THE, Columbus, Ohio........ Mr. 
MARSHALL WELLS Co., hp RIS aR tr ne Mr. 
THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TrusT CoMPANY, Chicago, IIl...... Mr. 
Mesta MACHINE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa............--+eseeee: Mr. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y..........-- Dr. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 
Colorado 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., THE, Dayton, 


Pee ee eee eee sere esesesesessseeseseseseeseEEeE EEE EEE 


eee 


NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa............---e+seeeees 
New ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Pegg 
5. ocd bh Rhy Soden s sah W085 COCO gee 0s'n 00 00ne es aners 
THE New York Epison Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 
New York City 


141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y... Mr. 
Kors BrorHers, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City Panama Mr. 
Mr. WILLIAM R, HEATH 


_ ~ a 
, 2166 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ie. ‘ 
NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, 21 ver 99 urg eS See 


Uieigien neha ts os sds pete hotcrey 00s c6s6¥eee Mr. 


JAMES S. HEDGES 
WALDEMAR Kops 


Lee K. FRANKEL 


B. BoNNEY 
G. CARNELL 
L. L, BRANTHOVER 


Mr. THomMAS J. FEENEY 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS 





